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dormant talent among the working youths of this city which, if 
encouraged and developed, would furnish to New York a noble 
class of mechanics and artificers. Foreign talent is not essen- 
tially superior to American. In European capitals, like London, 
Paris, and other cities, the opportunities for development, through 
Industrial Schools which receive national encouragement, bring 
out and educate the talent that otherwise might have remained 
unknown. 

A beginning was made last November, when the Trustees — 
assisted financially by a friend of the cause, Mr. G. F. T. Reed — 
issued the following Circular and Notice to employers and work- 
men: 

CIRCULAR. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

CENTRAL PARK. 

New York, January 6th, 1880. 
Dear Sir: 

Your attention is especially called to the enclosed circular, giving 
notice of the establishment of Industrial Art-Schools in New York. 

Manufacturers of artistic objects in France, England, and Germany, 
long ago discovered the necessity for the more thorough education of 
their workmen and apprentices in designing, and established schools 
for the purpose. 

These schools have not only raised the standard of taste in the 
community, but, as is well known, have been the means of enriching 
the manufacturers. 

The Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in taking the 
initiative in this work, earnestly invite your co-operation, and request 
that you will interest your workmen and apprentices in it, urging the 
attendance of those who give promise of development, and afford them 
other assistance that may be in your power. 

Any suggestions pertaining to the further usefulness and develop- 
ment of these schools will be gladly received by the Trustees. 



NOTICE. 

Free Industrial Art-Schools. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art has established Schools for 
the instruction in the industrial arts. 

Two classes are now forming, one for teaching the Art of Design 
as applied to working in wood, and the other in metals. 
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These Schools are under the direction and supervision of the 
Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the collections of the 
Museum will always be available for use as models for the classes. 

Apprentices or persons employed in all establishments interested 
in these branches of art-industry, and who have some knowledge of 
drawing, and are desirous of receiving instruction in designing, are 
eligible as students. 

The location of the Sobools is number 31 Union Square, N. W. 
corner of Sixteenth Street. 

For the present the class in wood-work will assemble on each 
Tuesday and Friday evening, from 7.30 to 9.30 o'clock, commencing 
January 31, 1880. 

Applicants for admission will please present themselves at the 
School as above. 

By order of the Trustees of 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 

L. P. di Cesnola, Director. 
New York, Jan. 6th, 1880. 



On the 24th of January a similar notice was issued of a class 
in Metal-Work. 

Up to the present time the schools have been open four 
evenings in the week, until the 29th of April, when they were 
closed for the season — the cost of their maintenance during this 
period being $867.02. 

The result of this experiment has been most encouraging. 
Two classes were formed, one for drawing and designing as 
applied to wood-work, superintended by Mr. A. Sandier, and 
the other for drawing and designing as applied to metal-work, 
under the direction of Mr. Atwood. The number of pupils in 
attendance has averaged twenty to twenty-three in each class ; 
and their ages have ranged from sixteen to thirty years. A 
comparison of the work of some of these pupils, at the beginning 
and end of the course, exhibits very material progress. 

The success attendant upon this effort induced the Trustees 
to consider the propriety of opening, next winter, in addition to 
the School of Design, Technical Schools such as are now in 
operation in European cities of industry. 

One of our citizens, Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty, made the 
following generous offer, which has been gratefully accepted 
by the Trustees, namely, to give the use of a plot of ground 
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on First Avenue, south of Sixty-seventh Street, having 200 
feet on First Avenue and a depth of 130 feet, free of rent 
for three years ; and to erect, at his own expense, a large, one- 
story building having a frontage of one hundred feet, with wings 
running back on each end. He further proposes to meet the 
entire expense of the schools for a period of three years. The 
building will be commenced at once, and the Trustees hope that 
it will be completed and ready for use before the beginning of 
next year. They will start with two schools — one in ornamental 
painting and the other in carving — both of which will be day- 
schools. Other classes will be added as occasion offers and 
means are provided. 

It is hoped that this may prove to be the commencement of 
a number of similar schools which shall be established for the 
benefit of the working classes in New York. The advantage of 
their connection with such an institution as our Museum, with 
free access to its collections for the purposes of study, will be ap- 
parent to all. 

Among the labors of the past year, the placing of the Ces- 
nola Collection in a complete state of repair was prominent. 
The exposure to which it had been subjected in Fourteenth Street 
had shown that the calcareous stone of Cyprus was liable to rapid 
disintegration, and its enclosure in glass was imperative. The 
statues and other objects which, had been found in fragments, 
had been temporarily repaired for the Fourteenth Street rooms, 
but effective repairing was necessary here. This work has been 
carried on by Mr. Charles Balliard, a skilful workman, acting 
under the constant supervision of General Cesnola, and the ex- 
pense has been abundantly repaid in the improved condition of, 
the statuary, and the discovery of several inscriptions in Cypriote 
character which became visible as surface accumulations were 
removed from ancient objects. 

The second Cesnola Collection, which had in large part re- 
mained unopened in our Fourteenth Street store-rooms, has 
added more than two-fold value to the first. The attention of 
Members will be directed to the large sarcophagus with high 
reliefs in Asiatic style; to many remarkable busts and heads of 
Phoenician and Grecian workmanship ; to the extensive illustra- 
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tions of later art in Grseco- Roman sepulchral monuments ; and 
to the exhibition — now more remarkable than ever — of the re- 
lations of Grecian to Phoenician art in the potteries and other 
objects. 

It is with great satisfaction that the Trustees record the 
constant desire manifested by the Park Department during the 
year to assist the Trustees in every way by an economical, and 
at the same time effectual, equipment of the building. 

In conclusion, the Trustees report that on the 30th of 
March, 1880, the Museum was opened to the public with appro- 
priate formality. The Members and their invited guests 
assembled at three o'clock p. m. Prayer was offered and the 
Divine blessing invoked by the Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D., 
of Grace Church. 

The President of the Department of Parks, Mr. James 
F. Wenman, then addressed the assembly, as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

We are gathered here to participate in the ceremonies of making a 
contribution to Art, that will bring closer together than ever before, 
epochs far before the birth of Christ, with that of this day. Ceremo- 
nies that are rendered fitting by the opening to the eyes of the present 
generation, lasting evidences of the customs, habits and industries of 
the ancient world, and to render homage to which my allotted part in 
these ceremonies forbids me to speak, but leave for more learned 
tongues. 

By an act of the Legislature of 1871, the Department of Public 
Parks was authorized to erect a building within the confines of Central 
Park, for the purpose of establishing therein a Museum and Gallery of 
Art, and by a further act was authorized to enter into an agreement 
with the Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art for the occu- 
pancy of the same. 

Amid the varied changes of hands and minds to which has been 
intrusted the erection of this building, the importance of the trust, and 
of this occasion, has ever been steadily kept in view until to-day, when 
within this beautiful Park, removed from the noise and shadows of this 
great city, the commercial centre of the Western Hemisphere, and with- 
in easy access of the great mass of its population, dedicated to art, sur- 
rounded by institutions of practical science, universities, colleges and 
public libraries, this building is ready for the uses for which it was 
intended. 
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Mr. President and Gentlemen, Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, as President of the Department of Parks of the City of New 
York, I now have the honor of delivering to you, for your occupancy, 
as by law directed, this building, erected by the munificence of the 
great city of New York, aud stored with so many art-treasures of the 
ancients, through the generosity of yourselves and fellow-patrons of 
this Society. 

For the Department of Parks, my fellow-Commissioners and myself 
feel a just pride even in the feeble share allotted them in giving to this 
city such great and magnificent collections, as well as in the construc- 
tion of this building to preserve and exhibit them. To them it has been 
a pleasure, a work of love, and to-day they receive their recompense in 
delivering this building into your keeping. 

The President of the Museum, Mr. John Taylor 
Johnston, then accepted the Museum Building, on behalf of 
the Corporation, with the following remarks: 

The Trustees of The Metropolitan Museum of Art accept from the 
City the custody of this building, and hope never to be found derelict 
in the performance of the duties thereby assumed. As an evidence of 
what they propose to accomplish, they point with some pride to the 
collections already made. Just as this building is but the nucleus of 
extensive buildings surrounding open courts, to be erected as occasion 
shall demand, so the valuable articles already brought together by them 
are only the beginnings around which are to be grouped collections of 
larger dimensions, worthy of the metropolis from which the Museum 
takes its name, and capable of ranking with those of the Old World. 
In them you see promising commencements of collections of the old 
masters, of modern pictures, of statuary, of porcelain, of laces and em- 
broideries, of wood-carvings, of reproductions and of other art-objects; 
while in the Cesnola Collection you see a fine archaeological museum of 
world-wide reputation, complete in itself, and sure like a magnet to 
draw other valuable collections to it. 

The basement-hall of the building is set apart for an Industrial Art- 
Museum, and is expected to be soon filled to its utmost capacity, if the 
promises of contributors are carried out. 

A beginning has also been made with Industrial Art-Schools, and, 
though only three months in operation, the two schools already started 
have proved a success. 

Such, in a few words, ia the progress made by the Trustees prior to 
taking possession of this building. If they receive the co-operation and 
pecuniary assistance of this community, they pledge themselves to spare 
no pains in trying to carry out to the fullest extent the object for which 
the Museum was incorporated. 
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In accepting the completed building the Trustees take pleasure in 
acknowledging their obligations to the Park Commissioners for the uni- 
form courtesy with which they have been treated, and for the earnest 
desire shown to co-operate with them. The task of carrying out the 
wishes of the Trustees under the powers of the Commissioners has been 
no easy one, but any difficulties that arose have been readily removed 
by conferences. It is a fortunate thing that their intercourse has been 
so pleasant and that they to-day receive the building from friendly 
hands ready to aid in the future as in the past. 

Mr. Johnston concluded by introducing Mr. Joseph H. 
Choate, one of the Trustees, who on their behalf addressed the 
assembly. Mr. Choate said: 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: If, as has sometimes been 
said, it is dangerous to know too much about art, you must admire the 
caution and wisdom of these Trustees in putting forward their most 
ignorant member to express their sentiments on this occasion. 

In their name I bid you a most hearty welcome to these halls. We 
congratulate ourselves upon the fortunate auspices by which the day is 
marked. An era of unexampled prosperity gladdens all hearts, and 
favors so bold an undertaking. The State, for almost the first time in 
its history, with liberal bounty has provided and equipped a suitable 
building as the permanent home of the Museum. The presence of the 
honored President of the Nation assures us of that general and popular 
sympathy without which no such institution can prosper, and this 
great company of the fair, the wise and the powerful, representing the 
best influences of the city, is itself a living guarantee of substantial en- 
couragement and support. 

I shall not attempt to narrate the trials and struggles through 
which this youthful institution has reached this tenth anniversary of 
its birth. It has had the usual lot of all infants, and has narrowly but hap- 
pily escaped the inevitable perils and maladies by which the majority 
of such undertakings are strangled in their cradles. 

The little that it has already achieved, as the beginning only of 
what it hopes in after times to accomplish, is now spread before your 
eyes — for your criticism certainly — and, if it meets your approval, for 
your hearty cp-operation. 

He who returns to his native land with fresh memories of the 
Louvre and of Kensington, to compare those splendid results of time 
and of wealth with this our feeble embryo, may well regard it with 
concern and solicitude; but could he point to one of the grand old mu- 
seums of Europe that in its tenth year, without the aid of governmental 
subsidies or of royal bounty, could show such valuable results as those 
which are now and here exhibited? Indeed the Duke of Argyle, a high 
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authority on such a subject, was pleased, on his recent visit, to say to 
General Cesnola, that the British Museum, of -which he is himself a 
trustee, had not in thirty years from its foundation accomplished so 
much. "We beg you always to remember that what has already been 
done is (he work of a very small number of persons, who fully recog- 
nize the fact that a great and useful museum of art could not be 
created in one decade or one generation : that nothing is so hard as a 
beginning, and that it must be left to time, and to a larger knowledge 
and a riper experience, to improve and perfect it. 

I will not call a blush to the cheeks of my associates, who sit 
around me, by telling how they have labored and suffered during these 
ten tedious years to bring to pass the little that this hour has realized. 
But some of them have poured out their money like water, and each in 
his degree has given unstinted time and study to the advancement of 
their cherished purpose. 

Of course, such efforts in a field before untried have not been made 
without some mistakes, and these have long since been discovered and 
heralded to the world that revels in the tidings of other men's blunders. 
The Press, with its hundred eyes and thousand voices, the Press that 
pours its electric light in every household, every crevice, and the breast 
of every citizen — so that happy, indeed, is the rare lot of that mortal 
who dies without being found out — has suffered none of them to remain 
concealed. But, if we have committed errors, it has been at our own 
expense ; if time and labor have been wasted, they have been only our 
own; if money has been misspent, it was our own money and that of a 
few generous friends, who zealously shared our errors; and here, to-day, 
we bring before you the net result of all our labors, all our aspirations, 
and all our mistakes. But, on this glad day and in this sympathizing 
presence, I should fail of a pious duty did I not recall the names of 
some of our dead associates, whose spirits still linger and whose labors 
live within these walls. Not to name them all, when I mention John 
F. Kensett and William T. Blodgett and Theodore Roosevelt, three men 
whom every intelligent New Yorker remembers with pride and affec- 
tion : it would be less than the truth to say, that, while they did many 
other great and generous things for this city, they left here the best 
impress of their taste, their enterprise and their public spirit, and that 
this Museum is to-day a bright and lasting monument to their memo- 
ries. 

The erection of this building, at the expense of the public treasury 
for the uses of an art-museum, was an act of signal forethought and 
wisdom on the part of the Legislature. A few reluctant taxpayers have 
grumbled at it as beyond the legitimate objects of government, and if 
art were still, as it once was, the mere plaything of courts and palaces, 
ministering to the pride and the luxury of the rich and the voluptuous, 
there might be some force in the objection. But, now that art belongs 
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to the people, and has become their best resource and most efficient edu- 
cator, if it be within the real objects of government to promote the 
general welfare, to make education practical, to foster commerce, to 
instruct aud encourage the trades, and to enable the industries of our 
people to keep pace with, instead of falling hopelessly behind, those of 
other States and other Nations, then no expenditure could be more 
wise, more profitable, more truly republican. It is this same old- 
fashioned and exploded idea, which regards all that relates to art as 
the idle pastime of the favored few, and not, as it really is, as the vital 
and practical interest of the working millions, that has so long retarded 
its progress among us. 

The most enlightened nations of Europe have long since learned to 
treat the whole subject of art-education as one of governmental and 
public concern, and have freely expended large amounts of public 
money in making it general, as the only way to make it practical and 
effective. 

Museums and galleries, schools of design, and the universal teach- 
ing of drawing as a necessary element in the education of all children, 
have been the chief means adopted, and with marvelous results. The 
German government leading the way in the systematic application of 
education in art to the practical industries of life, has, it has been well 
said, transformed a nation of dreamers into the most intensely practical 
workers that the sun in his rounds looks down upon. France, strong 
in her ancient prestige, by her persistent devotion to art, has not only 
made her gay capital the annual rendezvous of travelers and sight-seers 
from every quarter of the Old World and the New, thereby gathering 
in an immense revenue which has repaid her ten times over for all her 
magnificent outlays, but has held the leading place in all the markets 
of the world with' the products of her skilled industries. 

But the striking example of England is the most worthy of our at- 
tention and emulation. 

At the Universal Exhibition of 1851, England found herself at the 
bottom of the list of nations in all those branches of trade and com- 
merce which involve the application of artistic and technical knowledge 
to the products of manufacture. With that keen eye to her own inter- 
ests which always governs her conduct, her statesmen and merchants 
at once set to work to ascertain the causes of her failure ; and it was 
found that the total neglect of technical training among her artisans, 
and her entire dependence upon foreign skilled labor for what little she 
had seemed to accomplish, were the root of the whole evil. Her govern- 
ment itself immediately took the whole matter in hand, and an 
organized system of artistic education and culture, aided by frequent 
and liberal grants of public money, soon wrought a complete revolution 
in all the branches of her mechanical industry. The South Kensington 
Museum was founded, upon which hundreds of thousands of pounds 
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have been annually lavished, so that it has become not only a match- 
less collection of the highest objects of art, from which the most 
civilizing and refining influence radiates through the land — and reaches 
even our own shores — but also an immense training-school for teachers 
and students, for capitalists and workmen in every known industry. 
Schools of design were opened in all parts of the kingdom, and drawing 
was everywhere taught, as being quite as necessary as writing or 
arithmetic; and to-day you will find nearly half a million of children of 
England regularly instructed in drawing by skilled and competent 
teachers. The result was that in twelve short years she had recovered 
all her lost ground; and when she next appeared in the lists of contend- 
ing nations at the Exhibition of 1862 she had made such marvelous 
progress that so competent a judge as M. Prosper Merimee, declared to 
the astonished Frenchmen that " so prodigious had been the strides of 
England in ten years, if she continued to march at the same step, 
France herself would soon be left in the rear ;" and before 1870 it was 
demonstrated by her actual exports that England had carried away 
nearly half the trade of France in articles which require art in their 
manufacture. Thus every nation that has tried it has found that every 
wise investment in the development of art pays more than compound 
interest. 

In our own country, almost nothing in the same direction has yet 
been undertaken. The State of Massachusetts and the City of Boston, 
those bold pioneers in all good ideas and good works for America, have 
set us a wise example, and if New York would maintain her title as the 
Empire State she cannot neglect the warnings that come to her from 
all sources. It was in this belief that the founders of this Museum, 
stimulated by the wise examples set them abroad, and conscious at the 
same time that whatever was to be done for art among us must be be- 
gun, at least, by private means and personal enterprise, projected the 
undertaking whose progress you have to-day been invited to witness. 

They knew the difficulties that lay before them, and fully appreci- 
ated the burdens which they volunteered to assume. They looked for 
success only to the far-distant future, and certainly never expected in 
so short a time to accomplish the half of what has already been done. 
Let me briefly state to you their purposes. They believed that the dif- 
fusion of a knowledge of art in its higher forms of beauty would tend 
directly to humanize, to educate and refine a practical and laborious 
people : that though the great masterpieces of painting and sculpture 
which have commanded the reverence and admiration of mankind, and 
satisfied the yearnings of the human mind for perfection in form and 
color, which have served for the delight and the refinement of educated 
men and women in all countries, and inspired and kept alive the genius 
of successive ages, could never be within their reach, yet it might be 
possible in the progress of time to gather a collection of works of merit, 
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which should impart some knowledge of art and its history to a people 
who were yet to take almost their first lessons in that department of 
knowledge. Their plan was not to establish a mere cabinet of curiosi- 
ties which should serve to kill time for the idle, but gradually to gather 
together a more or less complete collection of objects illustrative of the 
history of art in all its branches, from the earliest beginnings to the 
present time, which should serve not only for the instruction and en- 
tertainment of the people, but should also show to the students and 
artisans of every branch of industry, in the high and acknowledged 
standards of form and of color, what the past had accomplished for 
them to imitate and excel. 

It was also a prominent feature of the Trustees' plan, in which 
some progress has already been made, to establish a Museum of Indus- 
trial Art, as distinct from the beautiful in art, for the direct and practical 
instruction of artisans, showing the whole progress of development 
from the raw material, through every artistic process to the most highly 
wrought product of which art is capable. They hoped also to establish 
under the direct auspices of the Museum, industrial schools for the 
thorough education of apprentices and workmen in their several 
branches of industry. Thanks to the liberal interest of a single public- 
spirited citizen, two such schools are already in successful operation, 
and others will be opened as soon as means for the purpose are realized. 

The importance of that particular effort cannot be overstated. Why 
should we depend upon the Old World forever for almost every object 
of beauty that our lives require? Why should we continue to pay as we 
do, a hundred and fifty millions a year to the nations of Europe for the 
products of art-industry which our civilization demands, when by in- 
structing our artisans, as they have instructed theirs, we can make 
them all for ourselves? It is time for a thoughtful and industrious and a 
proud nation to answer such questions as these. 

Two valuable and interesting collections of the fine arts have al- 
ready come into the possession of the Museum. The Collection of the 
Dutch and Flemish Masters is highly prized by many who are compe- 
tent to judge of its merits; and what a suitable nucleus it affords around 
which in time to gather all the schools of modern painting, can be esti- 
mated from the splendid, but temporary, loan-collection of pictures 
with which the liberality of their many owners has for the time being 
filled our galleries. 

The world-renowned Cesnola Collection is now for the first time so 
arranged and exhibited that its real merits and beauty can be under- 
stood and appreciated. Its extraordinary value in an archaeological and 
historical point of view is undisputed. I shall not attempt to discuss 
its artistic value. That has been thoroughly considered and examined 
by many learned men in many languages. Its actual relations to the 
history of Grecian Art will be manifest when we shall be able, as we 
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hope soon to be, to exhibit it side by side with a series of casts of all 
the masterpieces of Grecian sculpture, to which it will serve as an in- 
troduction. Its practical value is already demonstrated by the eagerness 
with which American potters and artisans have sought it for study and 
imitation. 

But, it is the popular and practical tendency of modern art which 
chiefly engages the attention of the Trustees, and strict attention to it 
must be essential to the success of this or any other museum. We dare 
even to believe that already the indirect influence of this undertaking 
upon the taste of the community and the trades is beginning to be felt. 
The splendid display of articles of artistic beauty in our shops, the 
improved taste exhibited in the decoration and furnishing of our dwell- 
ings, and the great increase in the purchase and importation of real 
works of art, when compared with the •meagre and barren memory "of 
the last generation, indicate a rapid and permanent advance in the gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject in the last ten years ; and we have good 
reason to believe that when the irresistible inventive genius of America 
shall be instructed and regulated by a technical training that shall be 
worthy of it, our domestic product of articles of beauty will in time 
equal and supplant the foreign importations upon which we now almost 
exclusively depend, and that at last American art shall furnish all that 
is best adapted for the decoration of American life. It is only within 
the present century that the fine arts, which were always before the 
private property of the rich, have extended their range so as to provide 
for the actual wants and comfort of the people. The great art-teacher 
of England has said that, " At the moment when in any ancient king- 
dom you point to the triumphs of its greatest artist, you point also to 
the determined hour of the kingdom's decline ; that the names of the 
great painters are like passing bells ; in the name of Velasquez you 
hear sounded the fall of Spain ; in the name of Titian, that of Venice ; 
in the name of Leonardo, that of Milan ; in the name of Raphael, that 
of Rome." But surely, in the art of the future, which rests upon and 
ministers to the education, the wants, and the daily life of the people, 
all this will be changed and the perfection of a nation's arts will mark 
the period of her highest prosperity. 

And now, who shall help us to carry out the great plans which have 
here been only begun ? Whether New York shall be worthy of a great 
museum must depend upon the public spirit of her citizens, and chiefly 
upon the men of fortune and estates ; and it is especially to the young 
men and women of inherited fortune, who have also added the culture 
and the larger knowledge and the truer feeling for art for which their 
position gives the oppportunity, that the city must look for the support 
and development of such an institution. We can fairly demonstrate 
that for every dollar expended for such an enterprise a rich return will 
flow in upon all who are interested in the wealth and prosperity of New 
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York. What a great gallery of choice works of art does to elevate the 
taste and moral condition of a city you do not need to be told, and its 
direct material benefit as a source of revenue to the community is 
equally certain. The wealth and prosperity of Dresden rest largely 
upon the throngs that resort to its vast galleries, and whole cities in 
Italy live upon their inherited treasures of art. The Venus of Milo, 
queen of the marble goddesses, brings annually in the train of her wor- 
shipers to Paris a greater wealth than all the gold and jewels and spices 
that the Queen of Sheba brought to Jerusalem. 

Probably no age and no city has ever seen such gigantic fortunes 
accumulated out of nothing as have here been piled up within the last 
five years. They have been made in this city and out of this toiling 
people. Now, all these lucky citizens owe something to the city, and to 
the people out of whom they have made their millions. Their fortunes 
are not all their own ; and where better than here can they pay this 
debt of gratitude ? These Trustees are too proud to beg a dollar, but 
they freely proffer their services in relieving these distended and apop- 
lectic pockets. Think of it,ye millionaires of many markets, what glory 
may yet be yours, if you only listen to our advice, to convert pork into 
porcelain, grain and produce into priceless pottery, the rude ores of 
commerce into sculptured marble, and railroad shares and mining 
stocks— things which perish without the using, and which in the next 
financial panic shall surely shrivel like parched scrolls — into the glori- 
fied canvas of the world's masters, that shall adorn these walls for 
centuries. The rage of Wall Street is to hunt the Philosopher's Stone, 
to convert all baser things into gold, which is but dross; but ours is the 
higher ambition to convert your useless gold into things of living 
beauty that shall be a joy to a whole people for a thousand years. 

Whoever labors for the growth of American art must look for his 
reward not to this age only, but largely to the distant future. And 
who shall dare to set limits to the possibilities that await the energies 
of this vast people in any department of human effort? It is not fifty 
years since the possibility of an American literature was scouted and 
sneered at by the scholars of England ; and already the proud Court of 
St. James has welcomed an American historian to whom the world of 
letters paid homage, and an American poet of whom the English speak- 
ing race is proud, as the fitly designated representatives of the young 
Republic ; and who, in the light of her experience, shall dare to despise 
or doubt the prophecy that in the fulness of time American architects 
and painters and sculptors may be held in equal honor? 

On the conclusion of Mr. Choate's address, the President 
of the United States, Rutherford B. Hayes, advanced to the 
front of the platform, the audience rising and standing while he 
declared the Museum opened. The President said: 
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Ladies and Gentlemen : By the kindness of the Board of Trus- 
tees of this institution, an institution established to promote the 
interests of free, popular art-education, I have the honor now to make 
the formal announcement that The Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
open to the public. 

The 31st of March was devoted to arrangements necessary 
after the occupation of the building by the thousands who had 
attended on the previous day. 

On the 1st of April the Museum was opened to the free 
examination of the public, and was thronged with visitors. 
The attendance on each public day since that time has been 
very large. 

On the 28th of April the number of visitors was 12,"228. 
The total number of visitors on the twenty-eight days from 
the opening of the Museum to April 30th, was 145,118. Of 
these, 2, 768 were admitted by Members' and other tickets, on 
the Mondays and Tuesdays. The others, 142,350, were visitors 
on free days. (Although this report relates to no more than the 
year ending May 1st, it may be added that since May 1st and up 
to May 9th, the day previous to the annual meeting, the average 
attendance on free days has been 11,800, the number on May 
8th reaching 14,239, and the total to May 9th, 206,871). 
By order, 

JOHN TAYLOR JOHNSTON, 

President. 
Museum Building, Central Park, 
May io, 1880. 



